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[Buenos Ayres.j 


The United Provinces of La Plata (the capital of 


BUENOS AYRES. 


EnGLisumen are scarcely capable of judging fairly of 
the motives which have actuated the minds of the 
men who, for above thirty years, have been more or 
less constantly engaged in attempts to constitute states 
and establish forms of government in South America. 
A thousand years since, when the Heptarchy came to 
an end, we settled some of the questions which now 
ive life to the struggles of the republics of the New 

orld. Educated for centuries under constitutional 
forms of government, the English mind is intolerant 
of the folly or childishuess of a nation which is in a 
state of political infancy; but if candidly regarded, 
there are many circumstances which should induce us 
to look with sympathy and indulgence upon the first 
efforts of the different States of South America to 
establish free institutions. The colonial government 
of Old Spain was perhaps one of the worst which has 
ever existed. Spain was incapable of fostering a 
generous love of free institutions, and the desire of 
wealth was the bond which attached her to her colonial 
offspring. She discouraged their industry in order 
that she might enjoy the fruits of a short-sighted mo- 
nopoly ; kept them in ignorance, the better to perpe- 
tuate her sordid dominion ; excluded them from offices 
of trust and honour, and shut them out from every 
path which could develop their intelligence. The old 
Viceroyalties stretched over regions so vast, that they 
comprised almost every clime, and when they were 
overthrown and the people began to form governments, 
the tentative process as to the territory which they 
were to comprise could scarcely be expected to suc- 
ceed in the firstinstance. During the War of Inde- 
pendence the people in a whole viceroyalty might 
struggle cordially together, but when they had attained 
their object new interests developed themselves, and 
the necessity of re-casting the government arose. 
Experience could not be appealed to on these occa- 
sions; and time must therefore be given them before 
different interests can settle down into their true 


position. 
No. adds 





which is Buenos Ayres) are more important to us in a 
commercial point of view than any of the republics of 
America which have thrown off the yoke of Spain. 
In 1842, and for some years previously, they took a 
larger quantity of our manufactures than Spain itself. 
In the above year the declared value of our exports to 
the Rio de la Plata was 969,791/., exceeding those to 
Chili by nearly 20,000/., and being one-third more than 
the exports to Peru. Until 1778 the merchants of 
Cadiz and Seville monopolized the whole of the trade 
of South America; but when this pernicious privilege 
was put an end to, Buenos Ayres, which had previously 
ossesscd only a contraband trade carried on from 

eru through the river Plata, became onc of the first 
trading cities in Spanish America. From 1792 to 
1796 inclusive, the official valuation of the average 
imports was 586,580/., and every article was sold at an 
exorbitant price: at the comparatively low prices of 
the present day they now exceed 1,500,000/. in value. 
The geographical ition of these provinces will 
ensure to them a still greater commerce as this portion 
of the New World advances in prosperity and intelli- 
gence. The river Plata is the only river along a line 
of coast upwards of two thousand miles in extent from 
the Amazons, which affords the means of communi- 
cating with the countries comprised between the Andes 
and the mountainous districts which bound Brazil to 
the west. Portions of the independent states of Bolivia 
and Peru, as well as the provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata, are only accessible from the Atlantic by this 
river; and although Peru and Bolivia at present 
endeavour to force their trade from Europe by the 
circuitous route round Cape Horn, and to their pro- 
vinces eastward of the Cordillera by an expensive 
conveyance by mules across sandy deserts and over 
mountain-passes, yet whenever the intermediate rivers 
shall be navigated by steam, for which they are admi- 
rably adapted, the trade of those vast countries will be 
much. more egely supplied with all they want from 
Europe by inland water-carriage direct from Buenos 
Ayres. The trade of Buenos Ayres is therefore ‘at 
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t confined to the le of her own provinces, 
wa number does nel enasel 700,000. Phe pro- 
vinces are thirteen in number, and comprise an area 
of 726,000 square miles, which is more than thirteen 
times the size of England and Wales. Each state is 
separated from its neighbour by extensive tracts of 
desert, or at least of uncultivated land. On the north, 
the republic is bounded by the state of Bolivia; on 
the west by Chili; on the east by Paraguay, the Banda 
Oriental, and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the south by 
the Indians of Patagonia. Each of the thi:teen pro- 
vinces is to a certain extent independent, but the 
provincial government of Buenos Ayres is invested 
with powers for national purposes and for carrying on 
the business of the Union with foreign states. The 
Legislative Assembly of this province consists of forty- 
four deputies, one half of whom are renewed annually 
by popular election. 

So great is the influence of the river Plata, that the 
current of its turbid waters is felt at a distance of two 
hundred miles from its mouth. On entering the river 
its width is one hundred and seventy miles. After 
sailing up it nearly two hundred miles the voyager 
reaches the city of Buenos Ayres, or at least the 
anchorage off the city. If the vessel be a large one, it 
must anchor in the outer roads, seven or eight miles 
distant from the city, which is scarcely visible. The 
anchorage may be used by ships drawing fifteen or six- 
teen feet water. Foreign vessels do not go higher up 
the river, as Buenos Ayres is the only port of entry. 
Small vessels anchor in the inner roads, between which 
and the outer roads there is a sand-bank; but the an- 
chorage here is one or two miles from the city. Here 
Buenos Ayres becomes visible in its full extent, 
ranging for about two miles along a slightly elevated 
ridge which bounds the river. There are neither 
mountains nor trees to break the monotonous outline, 
and beyond is one vast plain extending for nearly a 
thousand miles to the Cordillera of Chile. The actual 
landing is described by Sir Woodbine Parish as 
strikingly characteristic of the country :—‘ A ship's 
boat,” he says, “ has seldom water enough to run fairly 
on shore, and on arriving within forty or fifty yards of 
it, is beset by carts always on the watch for passengers. 
On the broad flat axle of a gigantic pair of wheels, 
seven or eight feet high, a sort of platform is fixed of 
half a dozen boards, two or three inches apart, letting 
in the wet at every splash of the water beneath. The 
ends are open; a rude hurdle forms the side; and a 
short strong pole from the axle completes the vehicle. 
To this unwieldy machine the horse is simply attached 
by a ring at the end of the’pole, fastened to the girth 
or surcingle, round which his rider has the power of 
turning him as on a pivot, and of either drawing or 
pking the machine along like a wheelbarrow, as may 

momentarily most convenient.” There was at one 
period a sort of mole, which partly obviated the incon- 
veniences of landing, but it had own destroyed some 
ears when Sir Woodbine Parish published his work. 
onsiderable damage is done to goods by the present 
mode of carrying them on shore in these rude carts, 
and the evil might easily be corrected by a little 


ergy. 

The first thing which strikes the eye of a stranger in 
Buenos Ayres is the regularity of the streets, which 
are laid out on a plan prescribed for all the cities of 
Spanish America by the Council of the Indies. The 
strects intersect each other at right angles every one 
hundred and fifty yards, and rise with rather a stee 
ascent from the river. The white stuccoed houses look 
cheerful, and Sir Woodbine Parish remarks that the 
people have an independent contented air, which con- 
trasted very favourably with the beggary and slave 
population he had just left at Rio de Janeiro. The 
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Spaniards built a fort on the site of Buenos Ayres in 
1535, but the warlike natives drove out the small gar- 
rison, and remained in undisturbed possession of that 
oe of the country for nearly half a century ; when, in 
580, the present city was founded, which for two cen- 
turies languished under the demoralising colonial sys- 
tem of the mother-country. In 1778, as already stated, 
the prohibitory and restrictive system of trade was re- 
laxed ; and the declaration of independence, although 
followed by many struggles, has laid the foundation of 
future prosperity. In 1778 the population of Buenos 
Ayres was 24,205, and that of the country jurisdiction 
immediately surrounding it was 12,925. At the close 
of 1825 the population of the two was estimated at 
165,000, having doubled in the preceding twenty years; 
and in 1837 Sir Woodbine Parish was of opinion that 
it was not less than 200,000. The coloured a 
in 1825 amounted to nearly a fourth part of the popula- 
tion, but they have ceased to increase. The slave-trade 
was prohibited in 1813, and all traces of the negro 
race having existed will in a little time scarcely be 
apparent. The number of emigrants every year from 
urope is very considerable ; and in 1832 the number 
of foreigners who had fixed themselves in the city and 
province amounted to from 15,000 to 20,000; of whom 
two-thirds were British and French, in almost equal 
proportions; and the remainder consisted of Italians, 
Germans, and natives of the United States, especially 
from New York. 

The churches of Buenos Ayres were nearly al] erected 
by the Jesuits, and some of them are large buildings, 
but several are unfinished externally. There is an 
English church capable of containing a thousand per- 
sons, the ground for which was given by the govern- 
ment. There is also a Scotch Presbyterian chapel; 
and an Jrish priest is allowed to do duty for the Irish 
portion of the community in one of the national 
churches. The public buildings are not deserving of 
parti ular notice. The fort or castle extends to the 
edge of the river, and is mounted with cannon, but it 
is of no use asa military defence, and is now appro- 
priated to public offices and is the official residence of 
the president of the republic. The piazza, or grand 
square, is behind the castle, and is of considerable 
extent. It is divided into two parts by a long and low 
edifice, which serves as a kind of bazaar, and has 2 
corridor along the whole length of each side, which 
serves asa shelter to the market-people. The space 
between this bazaar and the fort serves as a market 
for provisions and fruits, which are spread on the 
a no stalls being used. The cabildo, or town- 

ouse, an edifice of considerable size, occupies one 
side of the square, and is used as a court of justice, 
as wel] as by the municipal authorities. “ Near the 
centre of the great square a pyramid has been erected 
in commemoration of the revolution which terminated 
in the independence of the country. There are em- 
blematic figures at each corner, representing Justice, 
Science, Liberty, and America, and the whole is 
enclosed with a railing. 

In the neighbourhood of the grand square some of 
the houses have two stories, but generally speaking 
there is only a ground-floor: the apartments are built 
en suite without passages, round two or three succes- 
sive quadrangular courts, called patios. A few years 
ago the fioors of the best rooms were of brick, and the 
rafters of the roof were seldom hid bya ceiling. There 
were no chimneys, and the apartments were warmed 
with charcoal heated in a brasero, or brass pan. Be- 
fore Sir Woodbine Parish left Buenos p anal the 
fashions of old times were fast waning. English and 
French upholsterers had introduced furniture at once 
more convenient and in better taste; and the rooms 
were warmed by English coal brought as ballast from 
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Liverpool and sold at a cheaper rate than in London, 
and English grates had become common. Towards 
the street the houses have commonly two windows, 
which have seldom glass sashes, but are protected 
by iron railing, which, when painted green, and 
with festoons of flowering plants clinging round 
them, are less forbidding than might be supposed, 
and besides, in the heat of summer, the inhabitants 
can sleep with these windows open. Much remains 
to be done for the internal improvement of the 
city. There are no public cisterns or reservoirs for 
water, which is an expensive article fifty yards from 
the river, and is carried about by itinerant watermen, 
Tanks are constructed by the wealthier inhabitants 
under their court-yards. The principal streets are 
tolerably paved with granite. 

The trade and commerce of Buenos Ayres is the 
great source of employment to the population. The 
merchants engaged in the export and import trade are 
chiefly foreigners; but the produce of the country 
and retail business generally is in the hands of the 
natives. Mechanics and artisans from Europe, if 
they can keep steady, may become very prosperous. 
Education is making progress amongst the natives, 
and the number of institutions of a literary and scien- 
tific character in Buenos Ayres is very creditable to 
the intelligence of the government. 





BOOK-CLUBS FOR ALL READERS. 


One of the first attemp's, and it was a successful one, 
to establish a cheap Book-Club was made by Robert 
Burns. He had founded a Society at Tarbolton, called 
the Bachelors’ Club, which met monthly for the pur- 
of discussion and conversation. But this was a 

club without books; for the fines levied upon the 
members were spent in conviviality. Having changed 
his residence to Mauchline, a similar club was es- 
tablished there, but with one important alteration :— 
the fines were set apart for the purchase of books, and 
the first work bought was ‘The Mirror,’ by Henry 
Mackenzie. Dr. Currie, the biographer of Burns, in 
recording this fact, says, “ With deference to the Con- 
versation Society of Mauchline, it may be doubted 
whether the books which they purchased were of a 
kind best adapted to promote the interest and happi- 
ness of persons in this situation of life.” The objection 
of Dr. Currie was founded upon his belief that works 
which cultivated “ delicacy of taste” were unfitted for 
those who pursued manual occupations. He qualifies 
his objections, however, by the remark, that “ Every 
human being is a oo er judge of his own happiness, 
ard within the path of innocence ought to be permitted 
to pursue it. Since it is the taste of the Scottish 
santry to give a preference to works of taste and of 
ncy, it may be presumed they find a superior gratifi- 
cation in the perusal of such works.” This truth, 
timidly put by Dr. Currie, ought to be the foundation 
of every attempt to provide books for all readers. The 
great body of the people, if the best books are ren- 
dered accessible to them, will choose the best books. 
The very highest works of literature and art are ad- 
dressed to the universal mind; those which aim at 
exclusiveness are the perishable productions which 
have their little day of drawing-room fame, and can 
never reach the greatest of all honour, that of making 
the labourer forget his toil in his free and equal con- 
verse with minds that shed their radiance indifferently 
over the cottage and the palace. We are learning to 
correct the false opinions which, for a century or two, 
have been degrading the national character by lower- 
ing the general taste. Those who maintained that 
taste was the exclusive property of the rich and the 
luxurious, could not take away from the humble the 
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beauty of the rose or the fragrance of the violet; they 
could not make the nightingale sing a vulgar note to 
“the swink’d hedger at his supper;’ nor, speaking 
purely to a question of taste, did they venture to lower 
the noble translation of the Bible, which they put into 
the hands of the poor man, to something which, ac- 
cording to the insolent formula of those days, was 
“adapted to the meanest capacity.” A great deal of 
this has passed away. It has been discovered that 
music is a fitting thing to be cultivated by the people ; 
the doors of galleries are thrown open for the people 
to gaze upon Raffaelies and Correggios; even cot- 
tages are built so as to satisfy a feeling of proportion, 
and to make their inmates aspire to something like 
decoration. All this is progress in the right direction, 
It remains to be seen whether, by a few strenuous 
efforts, books of real value—the best books in their 
universality—may not be made as accessible to the 
great body of the people as the best music, and be as 
much their property as flowers and sunshine. 

In the year 1825, Lord Brougham (then Mr. 
Brougham), in his ‘ Practical Observations upon the 
Education of the People,’ very clearly explained a 
plan which has yet been only partially acted upon, and 
cannot, indeed, have been fairly tested, for reasons 
which we shall presently explain. “ Book-Clubs or 
Reading Societies may be established by very small 
numbers of contributors, and require an inconsiderable 
fund, If the associates live near one another, arrange- 
ments may be easily made for circulating the books, 
so that they may be in use every moment that any one 
can spare from his work. Here, too, the rich have an 
opportunity presented to them of promoting instruction 
without constant interference : the gift of a few books, 
as a beginning, will generally prove a sufficient 
encouragement to carry on the plan by weekly or 
monthly contributions ; and with the gift, a scheme 
may be communicated to assist the contributors in 
arranging the plan of their association. I would here 
remark the great effect of combination upon such 
plans, in making the money of individuals far. 
Three-halfpence a week, Jaid by in a whole family, will 
enable it to purchase in a year one of the cheap 
volumes of which I have spoken above; and a penny 
a week would be sufficient, were the publications made 
as cheap as possible. Now, let only a few neighbours 
join, say ten or twelve, and Jend each other the books 
bought, and it is evident that, for a price so small as 
to be within the reach of the poorest Jabourer, all may 
have full as many books in the course of the year as it 
is possible for them to read, even supposing that the 
books bought by every one are not such as all the 
others desire to have.” Simple in its working as such 
a plan would appear to be, the instances of these 
voluntary associations are really few. In Scotland 
Lending Libraries and Itinerating Libraries have, in 
some districts, been established successfully; but in 
Engiand Lending Libraries are scarcely to be found, 
except in connection with schools, or under the imme- 
diate direction of the minister of a parish or of a dis- 
senting congregation. 

The principle of voluntary association for the pur- 
chase of books has scarcely been called into action; 
and the reason is pretty obvious. The machinery by 
which such associations are worked is too cumbrous, 
We have before us the rules of a Reading Society in a 
village some ten miles from London. Here we have 
all the array of president, vice-president, secretary, 
honorary members, and subscribing members. There 
are quarterly meetings and annual meetings, balloting 
for new members, minutes, notices of motion—in a 
word, all the complex contrivances by which the 
management of such matters is kept in the hands of a 





directing few. But the great difficulty vw is the 
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choice of books; and this is a difficulty which cannot 
be gct over without some new arrangements. If a 
collectiori of books were published at a sufficiently 
rapid rate, and at so low a price as very soon of them- 
selves to be capable of being the foundation of a 
library—always provided that such books.were unex- 
ceptionable in their morality, interesting as well as 
instructive, and containing an abundant provision of 
truly national literature—it is evident that all the 
troublesome arrangements of proposing books and of 
approving books, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
getting the best books sufficiently cheap, would be 
effectually got rid of. If a subscription of a penny a 
week by twelve individuals would place at their com- 
mand fifty-two volumes in the course of a year, in 
which, from the nature of the subjects and their modes 
of treatment, the majority should feel an interest, it is 
evident that no machinery would be required to set 
such a plan in action but the association of twelve such 
individuals, and the choice of one amongst them as se- 
cretary, who would receive the subscriptions quarterly, 
purchase the books week by week as they came out, 

te within their covers the rules of the Club, with a 
ist of the names of the members in alphabetical or 
other order, and then send a volume to the first person 
on the list, who should keep it for a limited time, 

ing it on tothe next, till it had been circulated 
through the whole number, and returned to the cus- 
tody of the secretary. A few books of reference might 
be purchased by a small extra subscription, and de- 
posited in some place of common access. The books 
might form a permanent library, or be sold amongst 
the subscribers at the end of cach year. 

To meet this principle of association in forming 
libraries amongst the great body of the on me Messrs. 
Knight and Co. have issued the plan of a publication 
to be entitled ‘Knient’s WeekLty VoLUME FOR ALL 
Reavers.’ They say, “The friends of popular instruc - 
tion—the people generally—feel that the rapidly grow- 
ing appetite for information has not yet been adequately 
su plied. There is a demand for sooxs of standard 
value and universal interest, cheap enough to find 
their way into every cottage, so trustworthy in their 
facts, sound in their principles, and attractive in their 
subjects and their treatment, as to be welcome to the 
most instructed readers. This demand has yet to be 
met. Miscellanies, such as the ‘Penny Magazine’ 
and ‘Chambers’s Journal,’ have their own sphere of 
usefulness; science has been well taught in special 
treatises ; series of works, such as the ‘ Family Library,’ 
the ‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge, ‘ Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia,’ have stil] numerous readers; the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia’ has shown how the cheapest book of 
reference might also be the best. e have many 
modern reprints of standard works, as clieap as we 
could desire; but they are mostly close-printed pam- 
phlets, which are easily destroyed: their form unfits 
them for circulation from hand to hand. There is a 
general desire to form Libraries for all Readers—not 
only libraries of reference, but extensive libraries of 
circulation... .... .. In every case there is a diffi- 
culty in the choice of fitting books, whether we regard 
the subject matter or the form and price. It is hoped 
that the difficulty may be obviated by the publication 
of * Knient’s Werxty Votvome.’ 

** Ist. As to the subject matter : 

“We pro to place within the reach of all readers 
a series of which shall ultimately comprehend 
something like that range of literature which well- 
educated persons desire to have at their command. In 
this series there will be no attempt at exclusiveness. 
‘We shall not take up the most false and dangerous 
opinion that the understandings of the masses should 
‘be written down to, nor will mere didactic instruction 
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be only attempted. A taste for knowledge is not so 
induced. The recreation of genial and amusing read 
ing should be offered in connection with what 1s solid 
and serious. The publishers possess many valuable 
copyrights which may be readily adapted to this pur- 
There is a great deal also to be done anew, in 
the way of judicious compilations, of translations from 
foreign works, and of original productions by authors 
of ability, conceived in a right spirit. We have many 
offers of assistance from writers of established reputa- 
tion, who feel that the circulation of their thoughts in 
a cheap pocket volume is a tribute to their usefulness 
and their reputation. We have no want of materials 
to conduct this undertaking steadily and extensively. 

“2nd. As to form and price: 

“We propose to issue, every Saturday, a Volume, 
handsomely printed, of from 240 to 280 pages, con- 
taining as much matter as an ordinary octavo volume 
of 300 pages. Each volume will be essentially a book, 
not a tract—a book for the pocket and the library. 
Many of the volumes will be complete in themselves : 
some subjects will extend to two or more volumes. 
The price of each volume will be One Shilling, sewed, 
and Eighteenpence, bound. 

“In proposing this series of unequalled cheapness 
and universality, we rely upon an extensive sale 
amongst the usual number of individual purchasers— 
a great body in these days. Some individuals will 
content themselves with selection; others will pur- 
chase the entire series. We also depend upon a large 
support from persons of wealth and influence, who are 
willing to render every aid in the formation of Lending 
Libraries. But we also see that a mew element of 
association remains to be developed amongst the great 
body of the: people; and we have especially adapted 
our plan to meet the formation of this medium of 
popular improvement, which requires only to be ex- 
plained to be easily acted upon.” 

This plan, if adequately executed, cannot fail to be 
productive of much benefit. 

A few simple rules are necessary for the proper 
regulation of Book-Clubs for all Readers. The fol- 
lowing are those of a “Cheap Lending Library,” 
established in a country town in Ireland; and which 
have been promulgated in a very useful article on 
‘Country Lending Libraries,’ in ‘Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal :’— 

“Ist. Subscriptions to be paid in advance at the 
time of subscribing, and at the commencemegt of 
every subsequent term. 

“ 2nd. If a subscriber, through any cause whatever, 
detain a book or books beyond the time subscribed for, 
the subscription will continue open, and must be paid 
till the books are returned. 

“ 3rd. If a book be written in, torn, or damaged, 
while in the ion of a subscriber, that book, or 
the set, if part of one, must be paid for at the cost 

ice. 

4th. If a subscriber lend a book to a non-subscriber, 
he forfeits his subscription; nor will a transfer of 
books from one subscriber to another be allowed. 

“ §th. For the general convenience and accommoda- 
tion of subscribers, every work will be accompanied 
by a notice, limiting a reasonable time for reading it, 
to which the strictest attention must be paid. 

“6th. If a book be not returned on the day ap- 
— the subscriber shall pay a fine of one penny 
or every day the book shall be detained; and if not 
returned within fourteen days after the day fixed for 
its return, application shal] be made to the subscriber 
for the same ; and if it be not then returned, the sub- 
scriber shall pay the value thereof, or of the set to 
which it belongs.” 
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(St. Anna.—From the collection in the Louvre.) 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. X XV. 


Lionarpo pa Vinci (concluded from p. 171). 


Vasari says that Lionardo was invited to the court of 
Milan for the Duke Lodovico’s amusement, “as a 
musician and performer on the lyre, and as the great- 
est singer and tmprovisatore of his time; but this is 
improbable. Lionardo, in his long letter to that 
prince, in which he recites his own qualifications for 
employment, dwells chiefly on his skill in engineer- 
ing and fortification ; and sums up his pretensions as 
an artist in these few brief words :—* I understand the 
different modes of sculpture in marble, bronze, and 
terra-cotta. In painting, also, I may esteem myself 
equal to any one, let him be who he may.” Of his 
musical talents he makes no mention whatever, though 
undoubtedly these, as well as his other social accom- 
Sarge his handsome person, his winning address, 
is wit and eloquence, recommended him to the notice 
of the prince, by whom he was greatly beloved, and in 
whose service he remained for about seventeen years. 
It is not necessary, nor would it be possible here, to give 
a particular account of all the works in which Lionardo 
was engaged for his patron,* nor of the great political 
events in which he was involved, more by his position 
than by his inclination; as the invasion of haly, by 
Charles VIII. of France, and the subsequent invasion 
of Milan by Louis XII., which ended in the destruction 
of the Duke Lodovico. We shall only mention a few 
of the pictures he executed. One of these, the portrait 
of Lucrezia Crivelli, is now in the Louvre (No. 1091). 
Another was the Nativity of our Saviour, in the impe- 
rial collection at Vienna; but the greatest work of all, 
and by far the grandest ig which, up to that time, 
been executed in Italy, was the Last Supper, 
painted on the wall of the refectory, or dining-room, of 
* Of these the canal of the Martesana, as well from its utility 
as from the difficulties he surmounted in its execution, would 
bave been sufficient to immortalize him. 





the Dominican convent of the Madonna delle Grazie. 
It occupied the painter about two years. Of this mag- 
nificent creation of art only the mouldering remains 
are now visible. It has been so often repaired, that 
every vestige of the original painting is annihilated ; 
but from the multiplicity of descriptions, engravin 
and copies that exist, no picture is more annvenpely 
known and celebrated. 

The moment selected by the painter is deseribed in 
the 26th chapter of St. Matthew, 21st and 22nd verses: 
“And as they did eat, he said, Verily, I say unto you, 
that one of you shal] betray me: and they were ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, and began every one of them to 
say unto him, Lord is it 1?” The knowledge of cha- 
racter displayed in the heads of the different apostles 
was even more wonderful than the skilful arra 
ment of the figures and the amazing beauty of the 
workmanship. The best judgment we can now form 
of these merits is from the fine copy executed by one 
of Lionardo’s best pupils, Marco Uggione, for the 
Certosa at Pavia, and now in London, in the collection 
of the Royal Academy. Eleven other copies, by va- 
rious pupils of Lionardo, painted either during his 
life-time or within a few years after his death, while 
the picture was in perfection, exist in different churches 
and collections. 

Of the grand equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, 
Lionardo never finished more than the model, which 
was considered a master-piece. aor ars afterwards, 
when Milan was invaded by the French, it was used asa 
target by the Gascon bowmen, and completely destroyed. 
The profound anatomical studies which Lionardo 
made for this work still exist. In the 1500, the 
French being in possession of Milan, his patron Lo- 
dovico in captivity, and the affairs of the state in utter 
confusion, Lionardo returned to his native Florence, 
where he hoped to re-establish his broken fortunes, and 
to find employment. Here begins the third period of 
his artistic life, from 1500 to 1513, that is, from his 
forty-eighth to his sixtieth year. He found the Me- 
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dici family in exile, but was received by Pietro Soderini 
(who governed the city as “Gonfaloniere perpetuo”) with 
great distinction, and a pension was assigned to him as 
painter in the service of the republic. 

Then began the rivalry between Lionardo and 
Michael Angelo, which lasted during the remainder 
of Lionardo’s life. The difference of age, for Michael 
Angelo was twenty-two years younger, ought to 
have prevented all unseemly jealousy: but Michael 
Angelo was haughty and impatient of all supe- 
riority, or even equality; Lionardo, sensitive, ca- 
pricious, and naturally disinclined to admit the pre- 
tensions of a rival, to whom he could say, and did 
say, “I was famous before you were born!” With all 
their admiration of each other’s genius, their mutual 
frailties prevented any real good-will on either side. 
The two painters competed for the honour of wr 
in freseo one side of the great Council-hall in the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. Each prepared his 
cartoon ; each, emulous of the fame and conscious of 
the abilities of his rival, threw all his best powers 
into his work. Lionardo chose for his subject the De- 
feat of the Milanese general Niccold Piccinino by the 
Florentine army in 1440. One of the finest groups 
represented a combat of cavalry disputing the pos- 
session of a standard. 4‘It was so wonderfully exe- 
cuted, that the horses themsclves seemed animated 
by the same fury as their riders; nor is it possible 
to describe the variety of attitudes, the splendour of 
the dresses and armour of the warriors, nor the in- 
credible skill displayed in the forms and actions of the 
horses.” 

Michael Angelo chose for his Subject the moment 
before the same battle, when a party of Florentine 
soldiers bathing in the Arno are surprised by the 
sound of the trumpet calling them toarms. Of this 
cartoon we shall have more to say in treating of his 
life. The preference was given to Lionardo da Vinci. 
But, as Vasari relates, he spent so much time in try- 
ing experiments, and in preparing the wall to receive 
oil-painting, which he preferred to fresco, that in the 
interval some changes in the government intervened, 
and the design was abandoned. The two cartoons re- 
mained for several years open to the public, and artists 
flocked from every part of Italy to study them. Sub- 
sequently they were cut up into separate parts, dis- 
persed, and Jost. It is curious that of Michael 
Angelo’s composition only one small copy exists; of 
Lionardo’s, not one. From a fragment which existed 
in his time, Rubens made a fine drawing, which was 
engraved by Edelinck, and is known as the “ Battle of 
the Standard.” 

It was a reproach against Lionardo, in his own time 
and since, that he began many things and finished 
few ; that his magnificent designs and projects, whether 
in art or mechanics, were seldom completed. This 
may be a subject of regret, but it is unjust to make it 
a reproach. It was in the nature of the man. The 
grasp of his mind was so wer | superhuman, that he 
never, in anything he effected, satisfied himself or 
realized his own vast conceptions. The most exqui- 
sitely finished of his works, those that in the perfection 
of the execution have excited the wonder and despair 
of succeeding artists, were put aside by him as unfi- 
nished sketches. Most of the pictures now attributed 
to him were wholly or in part painted by his scholars 
and imitators from his cartoons. One of the most 
famous of these was designed for the altar-piece of the 
church of the convent called the “Nunziata.” It 
represented the Virgin Mary seated in the lap of 
her mother St. Anna, having in her arms the 
infant Christ, while St. John is playing with a lamb 
at their feet; St. Anna, looking on with a tender 
smile, rejoices in her divine offspring ; the figures were 
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drawn with such skill, and the various expressions 
proper to each conveyed with such inimitable truth 
and grace, that when exhibited in a chamber of the 
convent, the inhabitants of the city flocked to see it, 
and for two days the streets were crowded with people, 
“as if it had been some solemn festival ;” but the pic- 
ture was never painted, and the monks of the Nunziata, 
after waiting long and in vain for their altar-piece, 
were obliged to employ other artists. The cartoon, 
or a very fine repetition of it, is now in thé possession 
of our Royal Academy, and it niust not be confounded 
with the St. Anna in the Louvre, a more fantastic and 
apparently an earlier composition. (See the !lustra- 
tive Wood-cut.) 

Lionardo, during his stay at Florence, painted the 
portrait of Ginevra Benci, already mentioned, in 
the memoir of Ghirlandajo, as the beauty of her time; 
and also the portrait of Mona Lisa del Giocondo, 
sometimes called La Joconde. On this Jasi picture 
he worked at iutervals for four years, but was 
still unsatisfied. It was purchased by Francis I, 
for four thousand golden crowns, and is now in the 
Louvre. We find Lionardo aiso engaged by Cesar 
Borgia to visit and report on the fortifications of 
his territories, and in this office he was employed 
for two years. In 1514 he was invited to Rome 
by Leo X., but more in his character of philoso- 
ede mechanic, and alchemist, than as a painter. 

ere he found Raphael at the height of his fame, and 
then engaged in bis greatest works—the frescoes of 
the Vatican. Two pictures which Lionardo painted 
while at Rome—-the Madonna of St. Onofrio, and the 
Holy Family, painted for Filiberta of Savoy, the pope's 
sister-in-law (which is now at St. Petersburg)—show 
that even this veteran in art felt the irresistible influ- 
ence of the genius of his young rival. They are both 
Raffaellesque in the subject and treatment. 

t appears that Lionardo was ill-satisfied with his 
sojourn at Rome. He had long been accustomed to 
hold the first rank as an artist wherever he resided; 
whereas at Rome he found himself only one among 
those who, if they acknowledged his greatness, affected 
to consider his day as past. He was conscious that 
many of the improvements in the arts which were now 
brought into use, and which enabled the painters of 
the day to produce such extraordinary effects, were 
invented or introduced by himself. If he could no 
longer assert that measureless superiority over all 
others which he had done in his younger days, it was 
because he himself had opened to them new paths to ex- 
cellence. The arrival of his old competitor Michael 
Angelo, and some slight on the part of Leo X., who was 
annoyed by his speculative and dilatory habits in exe- 
cuting the works intrusted to him, all added to his 
irritation and disgust. He left Rome, and set out for 
Pavia, where the French king Francis |. then held 
his court. He was received by the young monarch 
with every mark of respect, Joaded with favours, and 
a pension of 700 gold crowns settled on him for life. 
At the famous conference between Francis J. and Leo 
X. at Bologna, Lionardo attended his new patron, and 
was of essential service to him on that occasion. In 
the following year, 1516, he returned with Francis [. 
to France, and was attached to the French court as 
— painter. It appears however, that during 

is residence in France he did not paint a single pic- 
ture. His health had begun to decline from the time 
he left Italy; and feeling his end approach, he pre- 
pared himself for it by religious meditation, by acts of 
charity, and by a most conscientious distribution by 
will of all his worldly possessions to his relatives and 
friends. At length, after protracted suffering, this 
great and most extraordinary man died at Cloux, near 





Amboise, on the 2nd of May, 1519, being then in his sixty- 
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seventh year. It is to be regretted that we cannot wholly 
credit the beautiful story of his dying in the arms of 
Francis I., who, as it is said, had come to visit him on 
his deathbed. It would indeed have been, as Fuseli 
expressed it, “an honour to the king, by which 
Destiny would have atoned to that monarch for his fu- 
ture disaster at Pavia,” had the incident really hap- 
pened, as it has been so often related by biographers, 
celebrated by poets, and represented with a just 
pride by painters, and willingly believed by all the 
world; but the well-authenticated fact that the 
court was on that day at St. Germain-en-Laye, whence 
the royal ordinances are dated, renders the story at 
least very doubtful. 

We have mentioned a few of the genuine works 
of Lionardo da Vinci; they are exceedingly rare. 
It appears certain that not one-third of the pictures 
attributed to him and bearing his name were the 
production of his own hand, though they were the 
creation of his mind, for he generally furnished the 
cartoons or designs from which his pupils executed 
pictures of various degrees of excellence. 

Thus the admirable picture in our National Gallery 
of Christ disputing with the Doctors, though undoubt- 
edly designed by Lionardo, is supposed by some to 
be executed by his best scholar, Bernardino Luini; by 
others it is attributed to Francesco Melzi. 

Of nine pictures in the Louvre attributed to Lio- 
nardo, three only—the St. John, and the two famous 
portraits of the Mona Lisa and Lucrezia Crivelli—are 
considered genuine. ‘The others are from his designs 
and from his school. 

In the Florentine. gallery, the Medusa is certainly 
genuine ; the famous Herodias, probably painted from 
his cartoon by Luini. His own portrait, in the same 
gallery (in the Salle des Peintres), is wonderfully fine 
—ihe finest of all, and the one which at once attracts 
and fixes attention. 

In the Milan collections are many pictures attributed 
to him. 

But it is the MS. notes and designs left behind 
him that give us the best idea of the indefatigable in- 
dustry of this “ myriad-minded man,” and the almost 
incredible extent of his acquirements. In the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan there are twelve huge vo- 
lumes of his works relative to arts, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, &c.; one of them contains a collection of 
anatomical drawings, which the celebrated anatomist 
Dr. Hunter described as the most wonderful things of 
the kind for accuracy and beauty that he had ever beheld. 
In the Royal Library at Windsor there are three vo- 
lumes of MSS. and drawings, containing a vast variety 
of subjects—portraits, heads, groups, and single figures ; 
fine anatomical studies of horses; a battle of ele- 
phants, full of spirit; drawings in optics, hydraulics, 
and perspective ; plans of military machines; maps and 
surveys of rivers; beautiful and accurate drawings of 
plants and rocks, to be introduced into his pictures; 
musical airs noted in his own hand, perhaps his own 
compositions ; anatomical subjects, with elaborate notes 
and explanations. In the Royal Library at Paris 
there is a volume of philosophical treatises, from which 
extracts have been published by Venturi. In the 
Holkham Collection is a MS. treatise on hydraulics. 
The ‘Treatise on Painting, by Lionardo da Vinci, 
has been translated from the original Italian into 
French, English, and German, and is the foundation 
of all that has since been written on the subject, 
whether relating to the theory or to the practice of the 
art. His MSS, are particularly difficult to read or de- 
cipher, as he had a Frabit of writing from right to left, | 
instead of from left to right. What was his reason for 
this singularity has not been explained. 
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formed in the Academy which he founded in Milan, 
under the patronage of Ludovico il Moro, comprise 
that school of art known as the Milanese or Lombard 
School. ‘They are distinguished by a lengthy and 
graceful style of drawing, a particular amenity and 
sweetness of expression (which in the inferior painters 
degenerated into affectation and a sort of vapid smile), 
and particularly by the transparent lights and shadows 
—the chiaroscuro, of which Lionardo was the inventor 
or discoverer. The most eminent painters were Ber- 
nardino Luini, Marco Uggione, or D'Oggioni, An- 
tonio Beltraffio, Francesco Melzi, and Andrea Salai. 
All these studied under the immediate tuition of Lio- 
nardo, and painted most of the pictyres ascribed to 
him. Gaudenzio Ferrari and Cesare da Sesto imitated 
him, and owed their celebrity to his influence. 





PICTURES AND DEVICES IN STRAW. 


Amone the substances employed for producing em- 
bossed and variegated pictures or ornaments, straw 
some years back occupied a place. In England this 
substance is very little used for manufactures, except 
to be plaited for bonnets ; but the smooth, hard, glossy, 
and elastic surface of the material has often recom- 
mended it for ornamental purposes, though the small 
size of the pieces procurable has been a bar to its 
general use, Before the disruption of the French 
monastic establishments at the time of the Revolution, 
the inmates in many cases employed themselves in the 
fabrication of embossed straw ornaments. One of the 
Chartreuse brethren at a later period gave a full de- 
scription of the process, in the ‘ Dictionnaire Tech- 
nologique,’ and as it is probably little known in this 
seeaiey, we will give the chief features in a condensed 
orm. 

The straw selected for this object was such as pre- 
sented the whitest, the thinnest, the longest, and the 
largest barrel or straw ; all these qualities being more 
or less necessary, When the straws were removed 
within doors, they were severed above and below all 
the knots, by means of a pair of scissors; and the 
knots, the euveloping membrane, and the upper or 
sinaller part of the stem, being removed as useless, the 
remainder were carefully preserved for use. When 
the selected pieces were six or eight inches in length, 
about the thickness of a goose-quill, free from any 
stains or spots, and very thin in substance, they were 
deemed the best fitted for the object contemplated. 

The next process was to bleach the straws. Such 
of the straws as were to receive certain particular 
colours were then split open, while others were 
not split until after they were dyed. This splitting 
was different from that which occurs in the straw-plait 
manufacture; for in the latter, if the plait is not made 
of ‘whole straws,’ it consisted of straws cut into two or 
four strips each; whereas in the former the straw was 
opened from end to end, and Jaid out flat at its full 
width ; so that ifa straw were about a sixth of an inch 
in diameter, it was opened and spread out to a flat 
riband about half an inch wide. Originally this pro- 
cess of opening the straws was effected in a very tedious 
manner. If the straws were split while dry, they would 
rend and crush in every direction ; and care was there- 
fore taken to moisten them previously; they were 
placed on a paved yard during the night, whereby they 
absorbed moisture sufficient to make them open readily. 
The artificer took up each straw singly, held it in his 
left hand, introduced into the tube at one end a wooden 
spindle, and by a slight pressure and dexterous move- 
ment made a straight rent all along the tube from end 
toend. Ile then opened the straw, laid it down flat 
ona smooth piece of apple-tree wood, and rubbed it 
briskly with a kind of burnisher, till it lay quite flat 
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on the wood. He then took another straw, and treated 
it ina similar manner. This very tedious process was 
afterwards superseded by the use of a flatting-mill, con- 
sisting of two cylinders revolving close together, and 
having a kind of spindle projecting in front of them. 
The man held the straw in his Jeft hand, and turned 
the cylinders with hisright. -He thrust the end of the 
straw upon the spindle, which had a sharp cutting 
edge; and the shape of the spindle was such as to 
gradually open the straw as it.was advanced, so that 
the straw was enabled to enter between the rollers ina 
flattened state, which state was rendered permanent by 
the great pressure of the upper roller on the lower. 
The straws wese thus rent, opened, and flattened b 
one movement, and the process was carried om wit 
much rapidity. 

Next ensued the process of dyeing the straws. For 
this pyrpose various substances were employed. The 
straws were sometimes boiled in the Jiquid, and in 
other instances merely steeped; and either opened 
or whole or unopened. 

The straws, thus opened and dyed, were next pasted 
en pieces of paper so as to form sheets of straw. 
About twenty straws were Jaid side by side to form 
one sheet; and the utmost care was taken in the pro- 
duction of an uniform sheet by such means. In the 
first place the straws of any particular colour were 
compared, with a view to the selection of such as 
should correspond in tint even to the minutest shade. 
Straws were laid down one by one on a very 
smooth board of apple-tree wood ; a straight rule was 
laid on the straw, and a sharp lancet or smal! knife 
was drawn ajong from end to end, so as to give a 
straight and uniform edge to the straw. The other 
edge was cut or trimmed in a similar manner, so that 
the straw was brought to a very exact form. The 

was then coated with a layer of flour-paste, and 
the straw laid upon it in regular order, side by side, so 
as to leave no interstices between them. The straws 
were rubbed over with a soft cloth to remove the su- 
perfluous paste, and to keep them down in their places. 
A common screw-press was at hand for the purpose of 
pressing the straws down upon the ah This press 
was provided with a dozen small boards of walnut- 
wood, about one-sixth of an inch in thickness; and 
between each two of these was placed several sheets of 
paper. The pasted straw-sheet was oem between 
two of these sheets of paper, and lightly acted on by 
the press, Another sheet of straw was similarly pre- 
pay placed between two other boards, and pressed 
n a similar manner. The first straw-sheet was re- 
moved, placed between dry sheets of paper, and 
pressed again. The process thus continued until a 
great number of sheets of straw were prepared, and 
all were pressed so that the straws should adhere per- 
manently to the thin pieces of paper to which they had 
been pasted. 

Sheets of straw were thus a of oT dif- 
ferent colours, each a few inches square, and all per- 
fectly flat, smooth, and equable in appearance. From 
these sheets the ornamental productions were made, in 
two or three different ways, which we will briefly de- 
scribe. 

The first consisted in a kind of mosaic-work, in 
which small fragments of straw were arranged in a 
diversified order as to colour, and according to some 
fanciful device. There was a kind of ornament called 
bergames, after a species of ancient tapestry, which was 
much in favour among these specimens of straw-work. 
A straight-edged ruler, a sharp lancet or penknife, 
and a small pair of com , or else a gauge, com- 
prised the chief tools employed. With these tools the 
sheets of straw were cut up into very narrow strips 
all regular and straight at the edges, and varying gene- 
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rally from an eighth of an inch to a twenty-fifth of an 
inch in width. These tiny filaments were pasted care- 
fully on a sheet of thin paper in such order as taste 
suggested. Sometimes there was one narrow strip 
iniervening among wider ones; or the colours re- 
peated themselves in regular series. When these were 
pasted, they were subjecied to the action of a press; 
and when dry, they were ready for another modifica- 
tion of arrangement. Each sheet was cut up into 
very narrow strips, at right angles to the former ; and 
these were repastéd on a third piece of paper in such a 
way that some of the colours should depart from the 
straight line somewhat in the manner that a ‘/fault’ 
deranges the direction of a vein im @ mineral stratifi- 
cation. This, in fact, constituted the peculiarity of the 
bergame pattern ; and it is not difficult to see that such 
patterns might be varied withont end, 

Another and more complicated kind of work was 
thus“effected. The design to be worked was drawn 
with pen and ink on paper: As it was a coloured pic- 
ture that was to be produced, as many sheets of straw 
were taken as there were to be colours, one of each 
colour, and these were laid down flat on a board, one 
upon another. The paper design was laid on the top, 
and the whole were secured from shifting or disturbance, 
The whole thickness of straw and paper was then cut 
through by very small and delicately managed cutting- 
tools, so as to follow the lines of the design, and cut 
all the sheeis of straw into numerous sinall pieces, 
according to the complexity of the design. 

Then ensued the tedious part of the process. The 
paper pattern, now cut to little fragments, was re- 
moved, and under this were the sheets of straw, also 
cut to fragments, but all cut just in the same manner. 
These fragments were removed one by one with a little 
pointed instrument, and arranged in their proper order 
on aboard. We will suppose that there had been four 
sheets of straw, red, yellow, green, and purple: each of 
these had been cut similarly; and the object next 
to produce four variegated pictures or designs. The 
little pieces were now repasted side by side on er 
of paper in their proper order as to form, but y as 
to colour ; so that out of four sheets, each of one colour, 
there might be made four designs, each in four colours. 
The same part of the device which was of one particu- 
lar colour in one specimen, was of a different colour 
in a second specimen. 

A further step in the art was to give an embossment 
or relief to the pictures thus made. For this purpose 
moulds formed of horn were employed, with counter- 
moulds formed of many thicknesses of pasteboard. 
The devices in or on one of these moulds corresponded 
with that represented by the different colours of the 
straw picture; indeed the latter was taken from the 
former. The straw picture, when formed, was care- 
fully adjusted between the mould and the counter- 
mould, and subjected to such a pressure as would 
gradually bring it to fall into the device of the mould, 
the straw-side being piaced in contact with the mould, 
so as to be in relief when taken from it. All the 
raised and depressed parts of the device corresponded 
in a determinate way with the different colours of the 
picture. 

The straw pictures thus produced were sometimes 
chased or engraved, and were in some few instances 
worked up to represent cameos. The minute details 
need hardly be given here, for it was only proposed to 
give a general idea of the mode of proceeding. The 
operation is evidently one fitted only for those with 
whom time has but little value. Still it is ingenious, 
and involves a few arrangements worthy of notice. 
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